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ARCHITECTURE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Joun Beee [.1.|, of Johannesburg, 


PUGIN STUDENT 1500, ASHPITEL PRIZEMAN 1591, INST. MEDALLIST (ESSAYS) 1894, 


T a time when such gigantic interests as the possession of the richest gold and diamond 
fields in the world are being contested to the death, when civilisation is resolved 
into its primary elements, and life, liberty, and property are for him alone who can 

take and keep them by force, it may seem a trivial thing to dwell on the concerns of our 
comparatively unimportant calling. But it is well to remember that the Transvaal has 
had another life quite apart from the military aspect it bears at present. It has been 
steadily developing a life apart even from that of feverish speculation in company-promoting 
at one end of the scale, and turf sweepstakes at the other—I mean the life of everyday 
industry, of trades, businesses, and professions. At one time, back in the eighties, it was said 
that there were more members of the Royal Institute of British Architects in the town 
of Johannesburg in the Transvaal than in any town in the United Kingdom other than 
London. Whether or not the statement was a true one, it is sufticient to show the extent 
to which, I will not say the arts, but the callings of peace were followed, to remark on 
the fact that before the present war broke out the Johannesburg Directory contained the 
names of about forty practising architects. Therefore a few words about architects’ work 
in the country that is so much before the eyes of the world at present will surely be of some 
interest to their professional brethren at home. 

The Transvaal is a country so very new that I think it would be hardly fair to it, or to 
those architects who have identified themselves with it, and who have every intention of 
continuing to do so, to give any account of individual buildings such as would be required in 
an article written on, say, Cape Town, or any other place equally old-established. It would 
be especially unfair to reproduce photographs of buildings, for few of the architects would 
care to have their work thus placed in comparison with work produced under much more 
favourable conditions. For I may as well begin by admitting that plenty of critics, and not 
too captious critics either, if they were to look at what has been built in the Transvaal, 
might object to the use of the term “architecture” altogether in this connection. But 
I wish to show that this is not the fault of the architects of the Transvaal, or indeed of 
anyone in particular. I freely acknowledge that the average standard of excellence* in design 
and execution is very greatly below that of home work. There has been little done to which 
the stigma of speculative building could not be justly applied. We can show few, if any, 
public buildings, practically no churches worthy of the name, and but few private mansions. 

It must be borne in mind that I am speaking of are notable exceptions to the strictures I may pa 
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the average standard of excellence in this article through- building as a whole.—J. B. 
out. There are many buildings in Johannesburg which 
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Johannesburg, the only town of the country having any claim to rank as a city (in the 
modern sense), being the centre of all commercial enterprise, is emphatically a town of rent- 
producing buildings. You may look in vain from Lorentzville to Mayfair, from Hillbrow to 
Ferreira, for any building free from the “ trail of finance,’ and often most sordid, cheese- 
paring finance at that. There are imposing enough piles; there are flashy street-fronts ; 
there are gables and turrets and domes in plenty ; there is, above all, the unspeakable miracle 
of all this having grown up from the bare veldt in fourteen years; but I can well understand 
that a man accustomed to associate his ideas of architecture with Edinburgh or Bath, or 
with Oxford or Cambridge, would scout the idea of the use of the term in Johannesburg’s 
case. It is only building, he would say, and rather bad building. 1 confess to having 
been much shocked on my first introduction to the gold city. If London appears mean to a 
stranger on account of its endless common brick, what of Johannesburg and its corrugated 
iron? When I saw bricks used that I could break in two in my fingers; houses built in 
mud-mortar wholly innocent of lime, and the same red mud floated on for the internal 
plastering ; roof-principals made of single half-battens; floor-joists one and a half inches 
thick, placed eighteen inches apart, that ought to my ideas to have been three inches thick and 
only twelve inches apart; when | saw wretched milled doors and windows used in even the 
better class of dwellings ; the invariable varnished matchboard ceilings, three-eighths of an 
inch thick; the corrugated-iron roofs; the coarse mouldings of painted plaster imitating 
stone—when I saw all these abominations and learned that they were the best to be got, and 
that I should have to use them too, I felt tempted to seek some other field of labour where 
there might be less gold, but more to buy with it. 

But it must be conceded that all human effort should be judged in conjunction with the 
difficulties it has to overcome, and the conditions under which it is made. When our work 
in the Transvaal is judged by such a liberal standard as that, | think it will be found to show 
no such despicable qualities after all. There are many things which go to make the condi- 
tions of building different from those at home, and I shall brietly enumerate them. They 
are all more or less what might be expected in a country comparatively undeveloped. 

First of all, I would instance the state of political unrest. No one who has not lived 
there can fully appreciate the haunting consciousness of hostility on the part of one’s rulers 
that seemed always looming in the background of life. Besides acting as a drag on all enter- 
prise, this kept the popular mind from associating ideas of home with the country of its 
adoption. Though few in these later days could hope to make fortunes, or even moderate 
competencies, still fewer cared to face the idea of having to spend their lives in the country. 
Nearly everyone had a longing to go home and to stay there; and had some vague hope, 
however ill-founded, of being able one day, sooner or later, to do so. Hence public spirit was 
almost entirely absent. ‘There was no real popular desire to improve the town, no demand 
for public buildings. There was no one, or hardly anyone, who cared to enrich the town 
with public gifts or to endow public institutions, except where a substantial quid pro quo from 
the public might be expected. The want of a free press and the suppression of freedom of 
speech tended also in this direction, and kept the ambitious from public life. The wealthy 
seldom cared to spend money on building houses, even for their own occupation, any better 
than just good enough to “rub along’ in. There must have been many knowing ones who 
anticipated what has actually happened during the last few months, and the worse things that 
may happen yet. These, no doubt, are to-day congratulating themselves on their foresight. 
‘lo have money in house property in the Transvaal was looked upon as such an insecure 
investment that men were seldom satisfied with a lower rate of interest than from 10 to 15 
[ may seem to be encroaching on the 
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province of such books as Mr. Perey Fitzpatrick’s ; but I only call attention to what had a 
direct adverse influence on architecture. Whenever buildings are erected with the object of 
getting so quick a return of the money spent as has been demanded by property owners in 
Johannesburg, the buildings themselves are bound to partake in a measure of the ephemeral 
nature of the objects of their erection, and one cannot expect to find in them such lasting 
monuments of human industry as to rank with architecture. A building intended to last for 
centuries in England would in the Transvaal be built for fifty years, one for fifty years in 
England, for ten in the Transvaal. A country whose commercial history is one of wild 
‘booms’? and acute panic ‘‘ slumps” is hardly favourable to the production of any work 
of art. 

Again, the cost of building has had a very grave effect on the quality of the work. The 
absence of timber of any value for building purposes meant the importation of every deal. 
All iron and steel work had to be imported from Europe and America at an increase in cost of 
over 100 per cent. All imported materials, in fact, may be said to have been more than 
doubled in cost by freights, duties, breakages, and especially by the exorbitant local railway 
rates. Ordinary bricks were dear and bad, and pressed bricks, the manufacture of which was 
a monopoly, were, though good, dearer still. Labour cost still more in proportion than 
materials. The skilled artisan, generally a British workman, was not always the best specimen 
of his class, and the absence of competition freed him of all anxiety to work his hardest. 
He must have a “boy” (Kaffir) or two to fetch and carry for him, and he must needs have 
his pound a day or more. Kaftir labour even, owing chiefly to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment with relation to natives, cost double what it did in any other part of South Africa. I 
ceive a few interesting comparisons between prices in the Transvaal and at home. 


London. Johannesburg. 
Carpenter . y) 7s. 2d. per day , . 20s. per day 
Bricklayer . 5 ™ ; . 22s, Gd. per day 
Labourer. 27s. 1d. per week P . 20s. (Kaftir) per week 
9" < 3” deals say) 33d. per running foot . . Tid. and 8d. per running foot 
Stock bricks P 10s. per 1,000 , . £3 to £5 per 1,000 
Pressed bricks : SOs. - > . Cot 


{tw 
‘ 
Lf 


Stone (plain ashlar, dressed for buildin ts, to 6s. Gd. per cubic foot . 10s. per cubie foot 


The effect of this was not so much to raise the price of building as to lower the quality 
of work, so that, though building cost in theory more than double what it did at home for the 
same class of work, it cost in fact much about the same. I mean that an office block in 
London might cost, say, a shilling a cubic foot, and an office block in Johannesburg also only 
a shilling; but the latter would be infinitely worse built, the scantlings of the timber be kept 
down to less than half, the walls be made thinner, and a poorer quality of work be employed 
throughout. The very beauty of the climate tends to make this possible, for the weather has 
no such destructive effect as at home. The soaking, wearing rains that prevail in England are 
never found in the Transvaal. The winter is mild, frost occurring only at night. What frost 
there is, moreover, is robbed of all its terrors to the builder by the fact that the winter is the 
dry season of the year. 

Thus we have in the country’s political unrest, in the cost of labour and materials, and 
in the mildness of the climate, three good causes of building operations having been conducted 
in an unsubstantial and temporary manner. A fourth obstacle to good architecture has been 
the want of culture on the part of the people. Ido not wish to be misunderstood. I would 
cast no slur on our countrymen abroad and the immigrants from all parts of the world, of 
which the complex ‘“ Uitlander”’ population of the Transvaal has been composed. It is not 
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to be expected that the standard of taste would be equal to that at home. A leisured, 
moneyed class has been entirely absent. The cultured professional class—except perhaps in 
the case of the engineering professions—must of necessity bear a lesser part in point of numbers 
and influence there than at home. The population has been drawn mainly from the busy 
commercial classes, whose opportunities for self-culture were necessarily less than in an old 
country where museums, books, lectures, and examples of the best works of all ages are easily 
accessible. 

Hence the demand for good work in architecture, as in everything else (apart from mere 
workmanlike qualities), and the knowledge of wherein such good work consists, have been 
both at a minimum. 

Further, it is impossible for those who have not lived in a town like Johannesburg to 
conceive how the want of modern sanitary arrangements tends to hamper architects. Johannes- 
burg has no drains! The necessity, which the ‘“ bucket system” imposes, of providing 
that loathsome ‘“‘ sanitary ’’ (so-called) entrance to every building on its street-front, is only a 
minor restriction. The want of drains has prevented the ‘flat’? system from being 
attempted ; it has ruled with unbending sway over the planning of dwellings, and tended 
inealeulably to check the growth, not merely of luxury, but of ordinary comfort. It has 
stultified the best efforts of architects to bring dwellings, clubs, hotels, and every class of 
buildings alike up to modern ideas. 

But all these things are of the past. The country has come to a crisis which must 
mark either a new birth or a severe check to all forms of activity. To attempt a forecast 
of the future would be to enter a field of political controversy already somewhat em- 
bittered, and would be out of place in the pages of the Journnan of the Royal Institute. 
There appear to be only two classes of prophets. ‘To the one this war appears as the sin 
of the century, to be surely attended by condign punishment in the pavralysis of South 
African progress for years to come, by embarrassments financial and political. England, 
it is said, has always blundered in South Africa, and is only blundering again. To the 
other class it seems calculated to remove all that stood in the way of the country’s 
development, and sure to be followed promptly by a “boom.” England may have blun- 
dered in the past, but we have an incentive to avoid a mistake to-day in the intrinsic 
value of South Africa that was never apparent before—and we are a practical people. <A 
few months should show which of the two is right. If it should prove to be the prophets 
of the latter class (leaving out of account a possible ‘‘ boom” as tending to do more harm 
than good), and if a settlement favourable to prosperity follows the war, then the way 
will surely have been paved for the removal of most, if not all, of these adverse con- 
ditions. Cost will be gradually reduced to something approaching the general scale of 
civilised countries. Increased security will warrant the increased spending of money on a 
more substantial class of building, and culture will follow in the wake of peace and 
security. Already schemes of drainage have been mooted (from all of which, by the 
way, in the particular forms proposed, may Johannesburg’s lucky star protect it !) 

But, given a return of prosperity to South Africa, and a final settlement of the 
unrest that has characterised it hitherto, then the future of architecture, it seems to me, 
wiil depend on this question: Is the country such that rich and cultured people will care 
to make their homes in it? Indeed, | think it is. The climate is unsurpassed by any in the 
whole world, There is every attraction in the form of natural beauty—rich, rolling, pastoral 
landscape, the grandeur of mountain scenery, and the sun and clear skies over all. The 
country is capable, when developed, of supporting a vast population. Its soil is rich, and 
water is easily got in any quantity by the expenditure of a little capital, Minerals are 
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abundant, from gold down to the baser metals, from diamonds to coal. The surface of 
the land has been as yet little more than scratched. Taking South Africa as a whole— 
and the destiny of the Transvaal is inseparable from that of the rest of the sub-continent 
-there seems nothing in the country itself to hinder its becoming in time as great and 
populous and prosperous as the United States of America, and the eyes of the present 
generation from seeing an unmistakable earnest of such a consummation. There is no room 
for doubt that the future will bring great changes. It may be the near or the far-distant 
future ; this may or may not be the final war for South Africa, and may or may not be the means 
of fusing the conflicting races and elements. But the fusion is bound to come. Then there 
will be steady immigration from without, and the steady increase of population from within. 
New industries will spring up, new cities, new railways, new seaports along the coast. 
Whether the gold output will last for a century and a half, or give out within fifty years, can 
be but a small consideration in the ultimate destiny of the country. Its coal-fields are 
enormous, its copper plentiful ; in fact, there is hardly a branch of human industry that the 
development of the country seems unlikely to foster. 

In particular the hopes for architecture should be bright in so far as the country’s 
natural aptitudes are concerned. There are excellent building materials, or the elements 
necessary for their manufacture, except timber only. There is abundant clay for making 
bricks, and capital building stone ; lime is plentiful, and South African gypsum is superior to 
that of the home markets. It will probably be found that the climate will have led to 
individual architectural treatments of great interest and merit. Some hints of this are 
already seen in the prevalence of the projecting eaves, in verandahs, colonnades, and such 
sun-protecting features as the stoep, so indispensable to every dwelling-house. The Italian 
brightness should encourage the free use of colour in external work, and the open-air life of 
the people, which has already made its mark on the planning of houses, should, with the 
better paving of the streets and the consequent diminution of the dust nuisance, continue to 
do so to an increasing extent. 

And now to pass on from the prospects of architecture to those of architects. There 
are, no doubt, many of the younger members of our profession who would be eager for any 
data that might help them to judge of what inducements South Africa presents as a possible 
field for their own efforts. A consciousness of this makes me shrink from saying anything 
to raise false hopes. I cannot say: “‘Go out when the war is over and you will certainly 
never regret it.” On the contrary, uncertainty has always been a leading characteristic of 
South African ventures. Again, speaking of Johannesburg during the past three years, the 
profession has there been much more overcrowded than even at home. Also the rush that 
might be expected to bring fresh prosperity would surely bear with it a fresh batch of archi- 
tects. When I add that influence there is even more necessary than at home, and that 
competitions are even more unsatisfactory, I shall have said enough to justify the advice that, 
in the event of a favourable settlement to the present difficulties, if a young man decide to 
try his fortune as an architect in South Africa, he should only do so after mature considera- 
tion. But if he has a taste for novelty, is not above taking off his own quantities nor taking 
off his coat, figuratively speaking; if he can turn his hand to anything, whether it be 
so closely connected with his own profession as carrying out a building contract, or even, in 
the event of his failing to obtain clients, making shift with whatever calling he sees an 
opening in or drifts into; above all, if he have influence, he may take out his passage with 
little misgivine. , 




















ALPHABETS 
By H. ©. D. 


READ BEFORE THE MANCHESTER soOcIETY 
PPO trace the evolution of our alphabet from the 

earliest possible records and through historic 

times is of great interest and use, but I pur- 
pose rather to treat of the arbitrary forms as we now 
have them, more particularly dealing with those 
styles of most utility, and to give you my own ideas 
respecting their proportions, spacing, and arrange- 
ment. The formation of good letters, though 
seemingly a simple matter, is evidently difficult, 
seeing that so many hundreds, almost thousands, 
of variations have been made, yet so few continue 
to hold the approval of cultivated judgment. 

I find that among those who have been observant 
of natural forms, and particularly among those 
who have carefully drawn and studied them, that 
there is a general unanimity with regard to the 
proportion of thick and thin parts and the avoid- 


REFINED KH 


Want of proportion in 
thick and thin parts. 


Elongated retined forms. 


ance of mechanical regularity. Irom the appear- 
ances of Nature, according to our individuality, we 
absorb certain ideas of proportions, such as from 
a vigorous oak-tree with its strong trunk and 
boughs, or a graceful birch-tree with its tapering, 
radiating, and delicately curving branches. A 
stout piece of humanity has proportionately stout 
limbs, as a graceful woman has proportionately 
graceful limbs. Such observations have their 
beneficial effect on our appreciation of conventional 
work, and even in our choice of letters. 

We ought not only to design well-formed letters, 
but they should also be suitable for the instrument 


EH CAT 


Want of variety. Proportion of thick and thin. 


and material with which they are to be worked. 
The conditions not only facilitate the work but 
they give character also. The old Roman letters 
were cut in hard substances and are consequently 
angular. The reed pen and stylus made scratchy, 
monotonous lines. The quill pen, with its delight- 
ful flexibility and the different angles at which 
it could be cut, produced the beautifully-varied 
forms of the old illustrated MSS., the forerunners 
of the printer’s lower-case forms. 

Legibility is, of course, the first consideration, 





AND PRINTING. 


or AR 


CHORLTON. 


1899 


HITECTS, MATH DECEMBER 
and we can secure this by the avoidance of oddities 
and jerky points and twists of the serifs, and we 
can get beauty in simple purity of line. 


CIAUSE 
VSE USE 


The tivst U, which was formerly used as a capital, is 
preferable. The second V is useful as an angular form 
among curved letters. The last U is the least desirable 
form. 


In Roman letters I have always a liking for a 
venerous form not too condensed nor too extended, 
and for variety in extension ; every letter should 
not fill a square, which would only give a mecha- 
nical monotony. 

Curved letters should approach a circle or even go 
beyond it,asin O. Albrecht Diirer had a good sys- 
tem for these proportions and for forming the serifs. 

If it is desired to use a light letter, I prefer the 
employment of the double line throughout. 


OREN 
OPEN 


lor convenience of space letters may be linked 
together, but this should be done judiciously so 
as to avoid losing legibility or cutting the word 
into a monogram. Linking should be avoided in 
words beginning with a capital. 


"Fe LIVE 
T® AND 


There is some obscurity respecting the origin of 
a very beautiful form of Irish MSS. in use from 
the sixth to the ninth century, of which the 
Book of Kells, now in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is the finest example. The 
capitals are of little use for modern requirements, 
but a careful study of the small letters could not 
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fail to be beneficial, and might be made to form 
a basis for a good series for present us 

I-come now to the question of printing. To 
my mind, both from a matter of clearness and good 
appearance, modern types are too thin, too con 
densed, too much spaced between the lines and 
between the words, and often too small. The re- 
sult is a washed-out grey and mechanical appear 
ance in the mass. The fifteenth-century printers 
did very much better. 

The rectangular shape of the paper and the 
necessary lines of words force us in a general way 
into the acceptance of the panel form for the 
massing of type. I prefer that the panel may be 
retained as much as possible. 

In a display page the division of words at the 
end of a line is sometimes awkward, but on some 
rare occasions I think it is permissible to sacrifice 
the customary syllabie division to the effect de- 
sired. It is only a question whether the artistic 
or the literary side shall rule, and I think there 
are occasions when ornate appearance shall be 
the first consideration and the idea of clear read- 
ing quite secondary. These must of 
course be carefully chosen. 

It is not any more difficult to set well-formed 
than ill-formed types, and cultivation will make 
good arrangement easy enough. Well-formed 
type, if well set, may ornamental even 
without any added ornament. 


occasions 


Look 


white paper. We should remember that when we 
are setting black we are putting it on white, and 
the proportions one to the other should be con 
sidered, and although we are using black ink, the 
result in appearance may go through grey to solid 
black. 

I like to see the spaces between the words less 
than is at present customary, and make them 
as regular as circumstances will allow; the early 
printers did this, and never had the objectionabl 
‘‘yivers”’ in their work. I like to see type set as 
solid as convenient reading will allow. Long 
lines are difficult to follow. I like the doubl 
columns, and they lend themselves very well to 
ornamented work. 

Borders may be darker than the mass of the 
type or equal in weight; they rarely look well if 
they are lighter. We usually set them too far 
from the type. 

Capitals are often the only means of giving 
relief or accent to a page. We seem to be afraid 
of using themlarge. Tor clearness of reading th 
Roman are preferable, for that is their strong side, 
as Gothic is of the lower case. Where clearness 
is not the great essential, either Roman or Gothic 
capitals may be used, and either may be orna 
mented. Always presuming that the run-on 
matter is in black, the capitals may also be in 
plack or in colour. The weight of the capital 
should be in keeping with the lower-case. If it 
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is in black it ought not to be so heavy as it may 
be if printed in colour, and may be bolder as the 
colour employed is lighter. If two colours are 
employed, we should beware of their mingling 
effect. The colours always seem brighter if used 
in simple mass or if relieved by a white line. 

It is possible to ornament a capital and yet 
keep the shape of the letter clear, but I do not 
think that is always necessary. The types should 
come fairly close to the capitals. It is extremely 
difficult to ornament a capital with figures or 
animals. In a piece of display printing I like to 
keep the unity and to use as few styles of types 
and even as few sizes of the same type as possible. 

Illustrations other than the purely utilitarian 
should ornament a page as well as be a means to 
the further comprehension of the subject. They 
should be in line, and the thickness of line em- 
ployed should be in keeping with the weight of 
type. Half-tone photographic reproductions are 
out of all sympathy with type. 
if, Most commercial work, dictionaries, medical 
and scientific works, should be entirely free from 
ornament, so also should works having illustra- 
tions of a purely utilitarian character, as any 
ornament would be sure to be out of keeping with 
thei. 

When arranging an ornamental page I always 
get the lettering right first. If type is to be used 
it is set first, or if the whole is to be drawn the 
lettering is decided first, and then the ornament 
is made in keeping or agreement with it. It is 
always difficult to make a pen line agree with 
type. To be simple in design requires more 
knowledge, more thought, greater selection, and a 
higher sense of ornament, than to be elaborate. 
With such a frank instrument as a pen, it is more 
difficult to draw a thick than a thin line. 

A drawing for photographic reproduction should 
be very slightly, if any, larger than the intended 
size, as much reduction destroys the quality of 
penmanship, and we should always bear in mind 
that in much reduction heavy black parts still 
remain black while the lines may be reduced to 
scratchy fineness, thus producing an exaggerated 
difference between them. 

As letterpress printing is a method of impress- 
ing characters by means of raised stamps, it 
should not have its peculiar quality taken away 
by hot-rolling the paper afterwards; it takes 
away the slightly varying surface caused by the 
impress, and makes the matter look flat on the 
surface—a result so insipid in lithography. 

When looking at a book the two pages are seen 
together and should bear a relation to each other ; 
the margin in the binding should be narrowest, 
the head margin larger, the fore margin larger 
still, and the tail largest of all—-this for con- 
venience of handling as well as to avoid the 
appearance of the pages flying away from each 


other. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 

At a meeting of the Council on Monday, 
8th January, Mr. Wiuniam Bex, President of 
the York Architectural Society, was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute under the proviso 
of By-law 9. 

_ Questions connected with the Position of Associates. 

At the Business Meeting last Monday, after the 
Election of Members, the President, referring to 
the last item on the Notice Paper issued to 
members—viz. “To discuss various questions 
connected with the position of Associates ’’-- said 
that some time ago a deputation of Associates 
had laid before the Council certain proposals re- 
specting alterations in the constitution of the 
Council, and one or two other matters. The 
Council therefore thought it desirable to have the 
questions discussed amongst the Associates and 
members generally, so as to get the views of the 
general body as far as possible. The Council 
were anxious to meet the Associates so far as 
they could in regard to all reasonable pro- 
posals, and, if sufficient reason were shown, to 
bring about such alterations of the By-laws as 
were required to carry them into effect. Still, 
however much the Council desired to meet the 
views of Associates in the matter, the views of 
Fellows must also have full consideration. The 
deputation he had referred to acted on behalf of 
an Associates’ Committee. But the Council were 
quite in ignorance as to the number of Associates 
this committee represented—whether they ex- 
pressed the views of the whole body of the 
Associates or only a certain number of them. 
The Council, the President continued, would be 
very pleased indeed to hear that evening any- 
thing that might be put forward in connection 
with the points raised by the Associates’ Com- 
mittee, or on any other matters in which the 
Associates were interested. 

The following is an abstract of the discussion 
which thereupon ensued : 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [A.] said that he had 
been in touch with the feelings of many of the other 
Associates, and that there had never been anything 


beyond an expression of opinion on their part as re- 
gards the representation of the Associates on the In- 
stitute Council. The Council when approached on 
the matter had met the views of these Associates in 
a very friendly spirit, and had, he believed, come them- 
selves to the conclusion that there was nothing unrea- 
sonable in their proposals—for instance, that certain 
modifications should be made in the election procedure, 
such as the omission of asterisks against names of exist- 
ing members of Council in the annual voting papers. 
Also that the By-laws should be altered so as to allow of 
the addition of two further Associate members to the 
Governing Body. That addition, though not all that 
some of the Associates hoped for, would show that 
they were being sympathetically met by some of the 
Fellows, who, they had been afraid, were not so much in 
sympathy with them as they now appeared to be. He 
thought the proposed changes, if brought about, would 
meet with approval, and conduce to the satisfactory 
working of the whole body of the Institute, Fellows and 
Associates alike. 

Mr. SYDNEY B. BEALE [4A. 
the announcement on the Notice Paper he wondered 
what they were expected to discuss that evening. The 
deputation which waited upon the Council some months 
back had put fairly exhaustively before them many of the 
points that the Committee of Associates thought deserving 
of attention, and he was under the impression that those 
points had been considered, and possibly that the Council 
had come to some conclusion upon them; and that 
they would hear that evening what the Council proposed 
to do in the matter. But instead of that they were met 
with a request to say something more—‘“ to discuss various 
questions connected with the position of Associates.’’ That 
was an exceedingly wide field, and he did not know 
whether they were expected to discuss the very points 
which they had raised before, or whether they could raise 
fresh ones. [THe PRESIDENT: Quite so.] He hoped 
that before the Meeting concluded, the Council would give 
them some idea of what their own views were upon the 
representations already made to them. There was only 
one feature about the position of an Associate at the 
present time—viz. that he had the power (perhaps an 
unpleasant one) of passing on occasions uncomplimentary 
resolutions about the action of the Council. They fully 
realised that that was an important position to hold, and one 
they would not like to see lost. Still,great as that privilege 
was, it was not a very soul-satisfying one. They wished for 
something a little more practical. It was not known to 
the majority of members what were the main points that 
were pressed upon the Council by the deputation to the 
Council. The President had mentioned one—viz. 
the reconstruction of the Ccuncil, or some alterations 
in its constitution. That was an exceedingly important 
point, though the Associates had not put it in the fore- 
front. The Associates, he thought, were looking for a 
larger share of interest in the doings of the Institute ; 
they wanted a larger representation on the Council ; they had 
suggested a number, and he had heard it mooted that they 
were likely to get a greater representation, though short of 
the number they asked for. Discussing the question on 
broader grounds and in a general way, there was cer- 
tainly one thing that might be brought forward for the 
Council’s consideration. The Institute, he thought, might 
do something for Associates to increase their interest in 
the ordinary meetings of the Institute. Associates should 
be encouraged to feel that they were welcome, and that 
they would be listened to when they had a question to 
ask or anything to propound. The Institute did not seem 
to realise that within the last ten years it had drawn 
within its ranks a large body of the older members of the 
Architectural Association. It could not be honestly said 
that the Institute were catering for these men. Speaking 
for himself, he felt that the Architectural Association was 
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somewhat too young for him, and the Institute somewhat 





too old. He should like to have Papers read which he 
could get up and discuss and ask questions about. Many 


of the Papers he had heard read at Meetings, or that he 
had read in the JournaL, were most excellent Papers, but 
the younger men certainly did not interest in 
them that they should. It was quit hen a young 
man rose to his feet that he was displacing an 
older man, and it was not an uncommon occurrence for 
two or three gentlemen to rise at once, naturally the 
younger man gave place to his elders. That had a depress 
ing effect on the young man, and he did not again 
ina hurry. It might be a matter for the Council’s consi- 
deration whether they could not set apart one or two 
evenings during the session to be devoted to Associates 

that an Associate might read Paper which Associates 
should have an opportunity of discussing. Fellows, of 
course, would not be barred; but it understood 
that it was an Associates’ Meeting, and the Associates would 


take the 





and 


rise 


wo ld be 








feel that they had an opportunity of taking part in the 
discussion. ‘To get this might mean a big change, and its 





working would require a good deal of consideration. His 
next point was that they might have an Associates’ 
mittee. Such a committee would be exceedingly useful in 
vetting the views and wishes of the Associates and looking 
after their welfare generally. He did not know how the com- 
mittee might be constituted, but such a committee already 
existed upon its own energy and its own finances outside 


} 


the Institute, and it had not been altogether incapable of 


com- 


work in the past. Such a committee should be incon 
porated as an official institution in the Institute itself. 
That led to the question of increased representation of the 
Associates upon the Council. Th mittee would 
arrange the ordinary meetings for Associates, and to get 
them carried out they must have proper representation on 
the Council. That, he understood, was to be largely met 


number of Associate-members of 
their th far as he could 
a privilege 


by «an increase of the 
Council. He must express 
speak for the Associates, for this extension of 
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which he was sure would be greatly appreciated. Then 
representation ought to be enlarged, and they ought to be 
given more scope; and if the Papers could be made such 
that Associates could take a larger interest in them, it 
would be for the benetit of the Institute asa whole. He 


thanked Mr. Lanchester for the work that he had done on 
the Council. Evidently it was his energy, coupled with 
that of his fellow Associate-member, that had brought 
about this meeting, and he and his colleague deserved the 
thanks of all their brother Associates for they 
had done for them. 

Mr. C. H. BRODIE (A. 
the meeting expecting that they 
tion of what the Council were prepared to do 


the work 


» had come to 
e an exposi- 
to meet the 


said that he al 


yvouid rece 


views of Associates, with which they were already well 
acquainted. Letters had been written in the JourNnaL and 
elsewhere as to what was desired, only by the Asso 








ciates, but by a large number of Fellow 
from the Associates had placed very definitely before the 
Council a series of reforms which they considered 
sary for the progress of the Institute. One of the points 
he had himself particularly alluded to in a letter which 
appeared in the JourNAL some time ago,* viz. that there 
was no provision in the Charter and By-laws for the com 
pulsory retirement of members of the Council, and he 
gave some figures which appeared to him very striking 
and somewhat disconcerting. When one finds that men 
have been on the Council twenty-four years, one credits 
them with having done the best they can for the 
Institute ; but one thinks that it would be wise on 
their part, and useful for the Institute, if they would now 
retire and make way for others who have, perhaps, better 
health and more vigour and strength. Until something 


and a deputation 


neces- 


also 
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of that kind was done, the progress of the Insti- 
tute could not be as rapid as they could wish. 
In the Architectural Association a man was bound to retire 
from the Committee after a certain period of time, and 
without doubt there was no representative body of any 
profession which went along with such go and did such 
exceedingly good and splendid work as the Architectural 
\ssociation of London. He had no hesitation in saying 
that the unexampled vigour of that society was due 
entirely to the fact that there was a constant influx of 
young blood into the Governing Body ; and if the Institute, 
among its other suggested reforms, made provision for the 
compulsory retirement of members of the Council after a 
certain number of years’ service, that would go largely to 
make the Institute more what they wished it to be. The 
President had foreshadowed that it was proposed to add a 
certain number of names to what was called the House 
List. That was perfectly useless. It was only confusing 
the issue; the result would be that the older men, who 
were naturally the best known, would still be voted for, and 
the other votes would be split among a larger number of 
candidates, with the result that even less fresh blood than 
at present would be infused into the Council. If that 
propusal were ever brought before the Institute formally, 
he, for one, should strenuously oppose it. It would not be 
an advance but a retrograde step. 

Mr. H. HARDWICKE LANGSTON [4.] suggested that 
it would assist the discussion if some information were 
given the Meeting as to the representations which had 
been referred to as having been made to the Council by a 
Committee of Associates. 

fur PRESIDENT said he 
were as follows: 

(1) That the number of Associate-members on the 
Council be increased by eight. 

(2) That a member of the Council having served for 
four consecutive years on the Council should not be 
eligible for nomination until after the space of one 
year. 

(3) That the Presidents of Allied Societies who are 
Associates should be eligible to serve on the Council 
as representatives of their Societies. 

(4) That the sphere of influence of the Institute be 
extended in various ways. That Annual Congresses 
be held in provincial centres, and that more en- 
couragement be given to the Allied Societies, such 
as the reading of Papers before them by London 
members. 

(5) That the Council revise their procedure with re- 
gard to the work of Standing Committees. 

The Council, continued the President, had considered 
these representations at the end of last Session, and 
had passed resolutions upon them; but since then 
the Associates’ Committee had raised the question again. 
here was some misunderstanding as to what was meant 
by the first clause, which might be understood to mean 
that the Council should rémain of the same number, but 
that eight members should be Associates. It was now stated, 
however, that eight Associate-members should be added to 
the present number of the Council. That, however, was a 
matter which they need not discuss at that meeting. With 
regard to Clause 2, that had already been under the con- 
sideration of the Council. On Clause 3 the Council had 
taken no action. With regard to the Institute's sphere of 
influence being extended, that had been considered by the 
Council many times, and long before the Associates had 
approached them on the matter. They would probably 
have a Congress during the present year. As to the 
Standing Committees, the feeling of the Council had been 
for some time that the Associates should be more largely 
connected with them, and now it happened that on some 
of the Standing Committees there was a comparatively 
large proportion of Associates and no members of the 
Council; consequently the Associates had lately asked 


would read them. They 
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that more members of the Council should join the Com- 
mittees. The sole object of the Council in appointing so 
many Associates on the Standing Committees was to give 
them a larger share in the work of the Institute. Those were 
the points that had been pressed on the Council, who were 
now anxious to hear the final ideas of Associates before 
bringing any definite proposals before the General Body. 

Mr. R. J. ANGEL [A.] (iate of Walsall) said that till 
lately he was a member of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, and on the Council of that body. The question 
under discussion that evening was no new one with the 
Liverpool Society—it was under discussion there in the 
years 1893 and 1894. Up to that time the Council had 
been almost entirely composed of a certain number of 
very venerable gentlemen, who inspired some awe and fear 
in the Associates, and they had things pretty much their 
own way. At length the Associates waited on the Presi- 
dent and ventilated their grievances, one of which was their 
inadequate representation on the Council. They were 
courteously listened to, and in the end were granted a 
larger representation. One result was that the meetings 
suddenly sprang into life and drew the younger blood to 
take part in them. Ethereal subjects were dropped, and 
everyday matters, such as formed part of their usual work, 
came up for discussion. Though they had excellent 
Papers of their kind published in the Institute Journat, he 
confessed they were generally beyond his grasp, and he 
seldom ever read one to the end. It had often struck him 
that if only the Institute were managed something on the 
same lines as the Liverpool Society or the Birmingham 
Association (for he was familiar with both), what a 
thing of life and beauty the JournaL would be in the eyes 
of their provincial brethren! Therefore, if the repre- 
sentation of the Institute had what was popularly termed 
young blood in it, and if the subjects under discussion were 
such as one needs in the various branches of the profession, 
then a greater number of Associates would attend the 
meetings, and the usefulness of the Institute would be 
extended. Another society to which he belonged—the 
Municipal and County Engineers—had extended its means 
of usefulness by holding meetings in different parts of the 
provinces, and discussing various subjects. There were 
people in out-of-the-way places who could not get to the 
provincial centres, and who did not belong to the Institute 
because they could not attend its meetings ; but if confer- 
ences were held in various parts of the country they would 
draw members to the different centres who would take an 
active part in the conferences. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [4.} said that the Asso- 
Giates who had spoken appeared to somewhat misapprehend 
what should be the position of an Associate of the Insti- 


tute. They had rather fallen back upon the position held, 
and rightly held, by the Architectural Association. The 
Architectural Association provided them with all the 


material for taking part in discussions, and for getting 
rid of that nervousness which distinguished those un- 
accustomed to public speaking. But he must confess that 
he had never yet noticed any inclination on the part of 
tne Chairman or any member of the Council to prevent or 
to interfere or to intimidate or to import nervousness into 
any speaker, whether an Associate or whether a Fellow of 
the Institute. In that respect he disagreed with Mr. 
Beale. He (the speaker) was a pretty regular attendant at 
the meetings, and he had always found that if an Associate 
had the courage or the inclination to say what he had to 
say on any subject, or to ask any question on the Papers, 
he always had a full hearing. The question whether a 
man spoke or not had nothing whatever to do with the 
subject of the Papers. The Papers brought before the 


Institute should be on practical subjects, subjects of 
interest not only to the younger but to the older members. 
lf an Associate was too young to comprehend or to grasp 
the purport of a Paper, he could get all he wanted in the 
Architectural Association. 


At the Surveyors’ Institution 


opportunities were afforded the junior members to read 
papers, which were discussed by the junior members, and 
by Fellows as well if they desired. Something of that 
kind, no doubt, was what Mr. Beale desired, and it was an 
idea which might very well be considered by the Council. 
It appeared to him that only one tangible point had been 
put forward by the Associates that evening that the 
Council could grasp—viz. fuller representation of the 
Associates on the Council. The origin of the Transvaal 
War was due to the fact that fair representation on the 
Legislature of the Transvaal was refused to the Uitlanders, 
and the statesmen of this country very rightly saw this 
and expressed it. Give the Uitlanders a fair representa- 
tion and leave the rest to themselves; they will have got 
the opportunity then to air and remedy their own 
grievances. So the Associates would have an opportunity 
then to raise the Institute to the altitude which Mr. Beale 
desired for it. For himself he had no fault to tind with 
his position as an Associate. He had got all he desired to 
get as an Associate. The only practical step the Council 
could take to meet the views of Associates was to give 
them as full and fair representation on the Council as they 
possibly could. In his opinion the Associates should be re- 
presented by at least one-third of the total number on the 


Council. They would thus get new blood on the Governing 
Body. There could be no objection to men who had 
passed twenty-four years—and well passed twenty-four 


years—in doing their best for the Institute being retired 
for the benefit of the general body. 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [4.} said that as one of the 
older Associates he was in accord with Mr. Woodward 
in being satisfied in general with his position. He said 
it without any disrespect to the Architectural Association, 
but he scarcely thought it came within the needs of the 
Institute to emulate or to follow the practices of the junior 
Institution. The Architectural Association was engaged 
in an educational work which it was quite unnecessary 
for the Institute to undertake. With regard to the ques- 
tion of a larger representation of the Associates upon the 
Council, he could not think that it would be an unwise 
thing to accord it; and even in the interests of the older 
members, that they should, after honourable service, be 
relieved of some of the work upon the Council, which, as 
years went on, must claim a considerable portion of their 
time. Analogies were not always exactly applicable, 
and in regard to that instanced by Mr. Woodward he 
would point out that if the Associates claimed to be 
in the position of the Uitlanders, there was just one 
important difference, that they did not pay the great bulk 
of the fees to the Institute ; it was just the other way; 
the Fellows paid the larger amount, and therefore fairly 
claimed a larger share in the representation. If they paid 
anything like the same proportion—as unhappily had been 
the case with the Uitlanders in South Africa—then they 


would have a very strong ground of objection to the 
present organisation of the Institute. He was not a 


member of the Committee that had been referred to, and 
therefore spoke freely when he said that he hoped the 
result of the discussion that evening would be in every 
way a satisfactory one. 

Mr. EDW. A. GRUNING, Vice-President, said he 
had been a member of the Council with intervals since 
1873, and perhaps the time had come when he should go ; 
but still he felt competent of doing useful work [THE 
PRESIDENT: Most useful work], and severance from the 
Council of the Institute would be a matter of very great 
pain to him. Still, if the rule had come in force he would 
have at once retired, and served the Institute in a different 
capacity. There were, he thoughi, one or two misappre- 
hensions which it would be better to clear up. There 
seemed to be some sort of idea that there was antagonism 
between the Council and Fellows of the Institute and the 
Associates. Such was by no means the case. The Council 
and Fellows were in absolute harmony with the Associates, 
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and wished nothing more than the advancement of their 
interests and that their class should be properly represented. 
One could not help thinking how little interest the great 
body of Associates took in these proceedings when that 
evening, with a full quorum of Fellows in attendance, they 
had to wait a quarter of an hour before sufficient Asso- 
ciates were present to enable them to open the meeting. 
They had heard a good deal about an Associates’ Com- 
mittee, but the Council and Fellows generally were quite 
in the dark as to who or what the Associates’ Committee 
were, by whom they were elected, and whom they repre- 
sented. Did they represent the whole body of Associates, 
or only a part; and if so, what part? Of that they were 
in absolute ignorance. On the other points that had come 
before the Council he had very little to say. They were 
all aware of the difficulty as to the representation of 
Associates on the Council, and were agreed that the 
number of Associate-memkers should be increased. As 
regarded the compulsory retirement of members of the 
Council, that was formerly the rule; but it worked so 
badly that in 1877 it was abolished. The fact that after 
three, four, or five years a member of the Council who had 
done good and useful work was compelled to retire was 
found to be most detrimental to the working of the Insti 
tute ; and it led to another thing which perhaps was not 
foreseen : that a man who was forced to retire from the 
Council was very chary of putting himself forward for re- 
election ; and the result was that the representation of the 
body on the Council fell into the hands of men who were 
hardly qualified by their position or professional know- 
ledge to represent so influential a body. That the 
Council should be, so to speak, leavened by men who have 
had long experience of the affairs of the Institute was 
indeed almost a necessity, if the work was to be properly 
done. A man who came on the Council and remained 
there for two or three years had only just time to learn 
the business and what was going on; and it was bad for the 
Institute that they should then lose the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Therefore he believed the general body of the 
Council, and he hoped a great many of the members, were 
against compulsory retirement. He wished to disabuse 
the general body of the idea that what they called the in- 
fusion of fresh blood—which meant the turning out of 
men who had done good work and were still able to do 
good work—would be of any advantage to the Institute. 
He did not often speak in that room, but he had 
sidered this matter very deeply, and he wished to bring 
his views before the meeting. 

Mr. SYDNEY BEALE [4.} felt that some explanation 
was due from him as to his remarks on the Papers read in 
that room, and the little part the Associates took in their 
discussion. Mr. Woodward appeared to have misundei 
stood him. Last session there had been an exceedingly 
interesting and engaging paper by Mr. Dickie upon the ex 
cavations at the Pool of Siloam, and there was some very 
valuable information brought out in that paper, not alto- 
gether on matters architectural, and he felt that that was a 
subject on which he should like to have had some enlighten 
ment upon points he felt greatly interested in, and on 
which he should like to have said something. The Paper 
was a good one, and the discussion should have been 
valuable; but it was cut very short by a member rising 
and saying that he hoped to contribute something of 
interest in the way of discussien, and he would send it on 
by way of a communication to the next number of the 
JournaL. That seemed to destroy all interest in the Pape 
from un Associate’s point of Then they had 
some years ago another paper on the Excavations at Athens, 
which was read by Mr. Elsey Smith. These were Papers 
one could not get at the Architectural Association; the 


con- 


view. 


members of that body had not had the travel and experi- 
ence, and such Papers could not be 
could at the Institute. 

Mr. H. HARDWICKE LANGSTON (4. 
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remarks made by the member referred to in connection with 
Mr. Dickie’s Paper would rather tend to encourage anyone 
whose nervousness rendered him reluctant to speak, be- 
cause he would feel that, in spite of his inability to 
speak, he could still have his say by sending a com- 
munication to the Journat. He certainly had never 
found that the Council put any obstacle in the way of 
Associates expressing their views; on the contrary, they 
gave every opportunity for members to speak who knew 
anything on the subject, and if they did not do so that 
was their own fault. Upon the point of fuller representa- 
tion of Associates upon the Council, he thought that 
Associates who had been members of the Institute for 
many years should not be precluded from serving on the 
Council if they showed themselves capable, and their 
fellow Associates thought they might be of use. He could 
not agree with Mr. Gruning as to the desirability of 
members remaining on the Council for such long periods. 
No doubt they were useful, and would continue to be useful 
if retained; but there were other members who must 
necessarily take those first steps that the old members of 
Council had taken, and it was only by making themselves 
acquainted with the business that the new men could 
serve the Institute in the way they wished. If new blood 
was not to be let in, who would represent the Institute 
when the old members died ? 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [4.) said he should like to adda 
word with regard to the Journat. He had always felt 
that to that Journat they looked for the views of the 
most erudite and talented people who contributed the 
papers and articles which appeared there, and he never 
had any idea of going to it for ordinary discussions upon 
matters of mere professional practice, which were fully dis- 
cussed in the professional journals. Theycould nowadays 
put their hand upon or read up the matters on which they 
desired information on almost every technical subject in 
which they were interested ; and he for one should be very 
sorry to see the Journat altered in any way in that regard. 
With regard to Mr. Dickie’s Paper, the communication 
from the member referred to which appeared in the 
JouRNAL was made with the specific object of inducing 
others to express their opinions upon the portions of the 
buildings which had been brought to light in those 
excavations, and he happened to know that the writer was 
greatly disappointed that it did not draw further dis- 
cussion. What was said on that occasion was with the 
object of bringing out the views of anyone who had any- 

1ing to say on the matter, but would hesitate to prolong 
discussion to a late hour. The JournaL was always open 
to members who wished to take part in discussions, or 
who sought further information on the subjects in 
question, and this should be borne in mind by members 
who were precluded from speaking owing to the lateness 
of the hour, or to diffidence in expressing their views 
verbally. He strongly advocated the keeping up in the 
JouRNAL the high tone which characterised it. 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD ([4.) said that on the 
question of the discussions it had been observed that 
instead of the Chairman, after the reading of the Paper, 
permitting anybody who chose to rise and speak, it had 
been the custom to name certain gentlemen who were 
supposed to be in the room to lead the discussion. In the 
case of some Papers where gentlemen were invited 
from the British Museum or some technical body to lead a 
discussion there was no doubt that was a very proper 
course to adopt. At the Surveyors’ Institution the 


discussions were frequently adjourned to a_ future 
meeting, and sometimes toa meeting after that. That 


course might be followed with advantage by the Institute 
in cases where discussion had to close owing to a late 


hour. That perhaps would meet the views of Mr. Beale 
and others. It had the further advantage that in the 


interval those who had not been able to attend and hear 
the Paper and the first discussion would have the oppor- 
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tunity of reading the Paper and the discussion in the 
JouRNAL, and would be prepared at the adjourned meeting 
with observations of value and interest. 

THE PRESIDENT, referring to Mr. Beale’s remarks, 
said that it might sometimes be necessary for a man 
who had something important to say, when he had 
known nothing of the purport of the Paper that was 
to be read, to collect his thoughts and make up his 
mind what he had to say; and it would not have half 
the value if said at the time that it would have if he were 
given the opportunity of putting a well-considered com- 
munication into writing and sending it to the JourNaL. 
He thought Mr. Woodward’s suggestion was a valuable 
one, and well worth consideration. With regard to Mr. 
Langston’s remarks as to the better representation of the 
Associates, and younger blood coming into the Council, he 
did not know whether the Associates thought that all the 
men on the Council were elderly fossils. There were a 
good number on the Council who were distinctly young men 
and exceedingly energetic. More than that, the Associates 
had the election of each member of the Council in their 
own hands. Surely they did not suppose that the Fellows 
did not represent the Associates! On the contrary, the 
Fellows who were members of the Council represented the 
Associates just as much as the Associate-members did. 
They had the interests of the Associates at heart just as 
much as they had the interests of the Institute at large. 

Mr. A. S. TAYLER [4.)} said that the President had 
expressed some doubt as to who the Associates’ Com- 
mittee were. Were the Council in order in listening to 
their representations if they were in doubt as to who they 
were ? 

THe PRESIDENT explained that the point was that 
there was a Committee which called itself an Associates’ 
Committee, and the Council were ignorant as to whether 
they represented the whole body of Associates or only a 
certain number, and, if so, how many. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES [F’.} asked to be permitted 
to say that, as a member of the Council, he understood 
perfectly well who the Associates’ Committee were. They 
themselves told the Council] that they did not claim to 
represent the whole of the Associates; that they were a 
body of 110—he believed that was the number—who had 
called themselves together on their own account for the 
purpose of discussing these questions. Then they elected 
a Committee which for want of a better name called 
itself an Associates’ Committee, although they did not 
claim to represent the whole of the Associates. In fair- 
ness to them it should be stated that, unless his recollec- 
tion. was at fault, the deputation began by telling the 
Council who they were. With regard to the principle of 
compulsory retirement, he must say that he was a believer 
in it. He happened to be on the Council, but he had no 
ambition to remain on for 20 years. He thought he 
would be doing much better to retire after four years. It 
he was any good at all, after a year or two he might 
possibly be asked to stand again, and if he was no good 
then probably he would find his own level and be let alone. 

Tur PRESIDENT said that after twenty years one had 
probably gained experience and discretion. Mr. Gruning, 
whose length of service had been referred to, was one of 
the most useful members of the Council. On many 
practical points the Council could not have a better 
opinion or a better adviser. He had known Mr. Gruning 
as a member of Council for a great many years, and he 
was perfectly satisfied of the truth of what he (the 
President) said. 

Mr. LEONARD STOKES said he was sure Mr. 
Gruning would understand that it was not a_ personal 
matter at all, and he hoped Mr. Gruning would forgive 
him if he differed from him on the principle. 

Mr. GRUNING thought everybody had a right to his 
own opinion, and one great merit of the Council was that 
the personal question never arose there at all, but they 


all worked together for what they believed to be the 
good of the Institute at large. 

Mr. BRODIE said that the question of compulsory 
retirement was no personal question at all. But on the 
principle that there were just as good fish in the sea as 
ever were taken out of it, he thought there were just as 
good members of the Institute and just as useful and 
learned members outside the Council as there were in it. 
On the question of the Associates’ Committee, at the time 
he knew who constituted it. He should have belonged to 
it only he had many other things to do at the time, but 
as an Associate, and taking a great interest in the work of 
the Institute, he saw a list of the members and was quite 
satisfied that it was a representative list of very able men. 

Tur PRESIDENT, in conclusion, said that the Council 
were obliged to the meeting for the pleasant way in 
which the question had been discussed. It had given 
them a very fair idea of what the views of the Associates 
were. The matter would be considered by the Council at 
an early date, and their proposals be made known to 
the Institute. 


Some Important Additions to the Library. 


At the Business Meeting last Monday, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Alex. Graham, at whose instance 
a number of the most recent acquisitions to the 
Library were laid upon the table for members’ 
inspection, said that he took the opportunity at 
the first meeting of the year to draw attention to 
books recently purchased for or presented to the 
Institute Library. As members were aware, books 
were constantly coming in, and some time must 
elapse before they were printed in the Library 
catalogue. He therefore thought it desirable to 
call attention once, or perhaps twice, in the year 
to books then recently acquired, many of which 
would be found of great value. On the table were 
a large number of works, some of them specially 
deserving of notice. First, there were four 
volumes of the late Mr. Nesfield’s very admirable 
drawings. If any member had an hour to spare 
he could not employ it better than by looking over 
those charming sketches by a very eminent man. 
Then there were the measured and other drawings, 
in three volumes, by the late Mr. R. Johnson- 
drawings of 1858 and 1860, many of which would 
compare favourably with similar work of the pre- 
sent day. Mr. Hodges’ monograph on Hexham 
Abbey Church was well worth studying. Com- 
plete monographs of notable buildings in this 
country were scarce, and this volume was there- 


fore the more welcome. Of foreign works he 
would draw attention to Ongania’s splendid 


volumes on the Decorative Arts in Italy, and 
to Osvaldo’s equally commendable work on the 
Architecture and Sculpture of the Renaissance in 
Venice. Amongst the donations, reference should 
be made to some volumes recently presented by 
Mr. Gordon Smith [/’.]. A valuable copy of the 
1601 edition of Pliny’s Natural History deserved 
special notice. It was very complete. They had a 
copy of the edition of 1623 in the Library, but it 
was not complete, and a large number of pages were 
missing. Then there was a copy of Holinshed’s 
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Chronicles, a very useful book to those who 
took an interest in topography. He was glad Mr. 


Gordon Smith had presented that book, because 
it filled up a gap in that section of the Library. 


A good copy of Stow’s Survey of London, 
published in 1603, would also be useful. 
Amongst other benefactors was their Associate Mr. 


] 


Andrew Oliver, who had presented a large number 
of books of a very useful kind, most of which had 
been put into the Loan Library wherever there 
were duplicates in the Reference Library. 
Amongst them were twenty volumes of a work 


that he believed was very scarce was called 


Beauties of England and Wales, one of those 
old fashioned publications which one occasionally 
found in an old library; any who were inte- 
rested in the old mansions as they existed many 


years ago in various parts of the country would 
find that kind of information in those volumes 
which the journalist of modern days liked to 
consult. Then he should like to call attention to 
two volumes on the medieval remains in Cyprus. 


He was in that island some five years ago, and, 
like all travellers, was struck with the magnificent 
medieval remains in the old-world city of 
Famagusta and in other parts of the island. 


M. Enlart, acting under the auspices of the 
Ministre d’Instruction et des Beaux-Arts, had 
produced two interesting volumes on the subject 
well deserving attention. Thi would 
notice was by V. Scamozzi of Vicenza, part of a 
contemplated work entitled D urchitettura un 

versale, but containing little more than a treatis« 
on the five orders. A special interest attached 
to this volume as it was in manuscript, and 
this copy, written in Venice, was dedicated to the 
Academy of the author’s native town. The 
illustrations were excellent, clearly drawn 
without shading. In conclusion, Mr. Graham 
proposed a Vote of Thanks to the gentlemen who 
had kindly contributed so many volumes to the 


last book he 


al d 


Library. The Vote having been put to the 
Meeting was carried by acclamation. 
The College of Masons, 

Members of the Institute, as weli as all students of 

architecture, will be glad to learn that this College 

is now established on a permanent basis. In the 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 1886-87 will be found 
several interesting notes relating to the prelimi- 
nary steps taken by Mr. Lawrence Harvey to 
form a Students’ Class of Practical Masonry, and 
to the success of his labours at the City and Guilds 
of London Institute at Kensington. Since Mr. 
Harvey’s return to Switzerland, some difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining a suitable meeting- 
room. By the kindness of the the 
Architectural Museum this has now been ove1 
come, and a room at the institution in Tufton 
Street has been allotted for the work of the College. 
The first meeting was held there last September, 
and augured well for the future of the undertaking. 


cont rolle rs of 
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The College is self-supporting, the object being to 
continue the study of scientific masonry on the 
excellent lines laid down by Mr. Harvey, and to 
educate its members in the practical application 
of its various branches. Meetings are held every 
Tuesday evening in Tufton Street for lectures and 
demonstrations. The secretary, Mr. George H. 
Jones, whose present address is Gifford House, 
Roehampton, §.W., will be pleased to answer any 
inquiries either by letter or personally at the 
evening meetings. Members of the Institute and 
all students of architecture are invited to attend, 
and to give every encouragement to this good work. 


Portrait of Professor Aitchison, R.A. 

Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, R.A., has kindly 
consented to paint a portrait for the Institute of 
Professor Aitchison, R.A., Past President. The 
terms on which Sir Laurence has accepted the 
commission are exceedingly generous. As an 
old member and friend of the Institute, and as 
an old friend of Professor Aitchison, Sir Laurence 
will name no definite sum, but in a kindly letter 
to the President has expressed his willingness to 
accept whatever amount may be subscribed towards 
the Portrait Fund. 

Subscriptions should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary by an early date. 


The New Federal Capital of Australia. 
The following letter has been received from Mr. 
W. L. Vernon [#’.| of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, Sydney, N.S.W. :— 


Sydney : 23rd November 1899. 

Dear Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of 
11th October with thanks. 

As yon have expressed the wish to have informa- 
tion sent you from time to time as to the steps 
being taken towards the building of the new 
Federal Capital, 1 shall be glad, as opportunity 
occurs, to do what I can to supply you with such 
information. At present, however, the matter is 
in a very preliminary condition, and has not passed 
out of the “ political’’ into the “ practical.”” I fear 
it will be many a long day before this occurs, for 
besides the difficulties and the delays arising from 
choosing a site with large numbers of contending 
interests in the Colony, there is the still greater 
difticulty of a consensus of views by all the Colonies 
concerned. 

New South Wales will very naturally, as the 
Premier Colony, endeavour to obtain the capital 
within the commercial influence of the port of 
Sydney, while Victoria will do the same as regards 
Melbourne. A glance at the map will show that 
as the New South Wales border is less than two 
hundred miles from Melbourne and over three 
hundred miles from Sydney, a capital site might 
be within the borders of New South Wales, and 
yet altogether attached by all its commercial 
interests to the Victorian capital. 
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I think it very desirable that public opinion 
from outside should be obtained and brought to 
bear upon the question in due time as regards the 
architectural and scientific treatment of so novel 
an undertaking. 

I have enclosed a few newspaper cuttings which 
practically show the commencement of the first 
steps towards the accomplishment of the idea.— 
I am, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Secretary R.I.B.A. W. L. VERNON. 


Perhaps the most interesting of these cuttings 
is the following official “‘ Public Notice ’’ :— 


PROPOSED SITES FOR THE FEDERAL CAPITAL. 

Persons desirous of bringing under the notice of the 
Commissioner any area as a suitable site, to be ceded to 
the Commonwealth for the seat of Government, are invited 
to forward their suggestions in writing, addressed to the 
Registrar of the Land Appeal Court, Sydney, if possible, 
before 3lst December proximo. 

Such communications should afford as full and accurate 
information on the subjects hereunder set forth as can be 
obtained: 

I.—CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 
(a) Range and mean of temperature during each quarter 
of the year, beginning with January. 
(b) Altitude above sea level, and mean altitude of the area 
as a whole. 
(c) Rainfall. 
II.— ACCESSIBILITY. 
(a) By railway (existing or to be constructed). 
(b) By road. 
(c) By water. 

The conditions under this head should deal with the 
approaches to any proposed site as from the several con- 
stituent States of the Commonwea.t!, and distances in 
miles from approximate centre of area to the capital cities 
of such States should be given. 

III.— PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 
(a) Nature of soil. 
(b) Water supply and catchment. 
(c) The possession of, or proximity to, stone 
other building material. 
(d) Drainage. 
(e) Other physical features. 


, timber, and 


1V.—OWNERSHIP AND VALUE. 
(a) Area of alienated or private lands. 
(b) Area of Crown lands (including church 
lands, reserves, c.). 
(c) Estimated value of private lands (unimproved). 
(d) Estimated value of private lands (with existing im- 
provements). 


and school 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS CONDITIONS, ETC. 
(a) Character of neighbouring country, having regard to 
1. Facilities for food supply. 
2. Mineral products, especially coal. 
3. Capacity to support a considerable population. 
4. Conditions favourable to commercial and industrial 
development. 


Upon the receipt of such suggestions, the Commissioner 
will, as soon as possible, appoint times and places for the 
holding of public inquiries, at which evidence will be taken, 
and due notice by letter will be given to persons who may 
intimate their wish to give evidence, as well as by adver- 
tisement in the local newspapers. Attention is invited to 
clause 125 of the Commonwealth Bill- 

‘© 125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall 
be determined by the Parliament, and shall be within 
territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 


by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and 
belong to the Commonwealth, and if New South Wales 
be an original State shall be in that State, and be dis- 
tant not less than one hundred miles from Sydney. 

* Such territory shall contain an area of not less than 
one hundred square miles, and such portion thereof 
as shall consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the 
Commonwealth without any payment therefor.” 


The Sydney Daily Telegraph for 14th November 
1899 gives an interesting account of an interview 
with Mr. Alexander Oliver, President of the Land 
Court, appointed by the Government as a special 
commissioner to report on the available sites in the 
colony of New South Wales which might be suitable 
for the Federal capital. Mr. Oliver had just re- 
turned from his first tour of inspection. The 
chosen site must fulfil various conditions. There 
must be a water supply for at least 40,000 in- 
habitants. The site must be of a sufficient alti- 
tude above the sea level, for the climate to be cool 
enough for the summer sessions of the Federal Par- 
liament. ‘‘ The next condition must be accessibility 
to the States constituent to the Commonwealth. 
Then the site chosen must have a country adjacent 
capable of providing a sufficient food supply. 
Another distinct advantage will be the provision 
in or near the site, of good stone, clay, and 
timber, which would render the work of building 
the capital much cheaper than if the material had 
to be carried hundreds of miles.” 

It will be interesting to follow the developments 
of the scheme, and the thanks of the Institute 
will be due to Mr. Vernon for enabling members 
to do so. ‘There is something stimulating to the 
imagination in the architectural opportunities that 
will be afforded by the deliberate building on a 
barren site of the capital city of a continent. 


McGill University, Montreal. 

The annual report of the Governors, Principal, 
and Fellows of McGill University, Montreal, for 
the year 1898-99 has been sent to the Institute. 
It contains the following paragraph :—‘“ The Uni- 
versity is greatly indebted to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, which, on its being repre- 
sented that there was no complete set in Canada 
of the Institute publications, has generously pre- 
sented the University Library, through the archi- 
tectural department, with the volumes required, 
some twenty-five in all, dating from 1835 
onwards.” 

The University possesses a chair of architecture, 
which is held by Mr. S$. H. Capper, M.A. [4.]. A 
new degree of B.Sc. has been instituted, and at 
the close of the session three students took the 
degree in architecture, ‘“ being the first to graduate 
in this department.” 

The late William Wilkinson Wardell | 7’. 

One of the oldest members of the Institute has 
passed away in Mr. W. W. Wardell, of Sydney, 
N.S.W., whose death occurred in that city on the 
19th November last. Mr. Wardell became an 
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Associate as long ago as 1843, and was elected to 
the class of Fellows in 1850. The following 
notice of his career has been kindly contributed 
by his son, Mr. Edward Stanfield Wardell, of the 
Royal Mint, Melbourne : 

William Wilkinson Wardell, born in London 
in 1823, was educated for the profession of a Civil 
Engineer, but a strong desire to be a sailor sent 
him to sea at an early age. 

After a few years he returned to his first 
destination and entered the office of Mr. Morris, 
one of the surveyors to the then Commissioners 
of London Sewers, who was also engaged in 
general practice, and afterwards that of Mr. W. 
I’, East, a London architect. 

During the “ Railway Mania’ of 1843, and 
after, Mr. Wardell was largely engaged on surveys 
for projected lines, and at this time, when the 
attention of all England, or at least artistic 
England, was engrossed by what was called the 


“Gothic Revival,’ he made the acquaintance of 


Mr. A. W. Pugin, then a prominent leader in the 
movement, and soon caught the 
his friend, devoting his spare moments to the 
steady sketching and measuring of the ancient 
buildings within reach of his railway surveys, the 
localities of which being constantly changing 
gave a very large field for such pursuits. 

In 1846 he received his first commission for a 
small church on the Thames, and immediately 
after another for one of greater pretensions at 
Croom’s Hill, Greenwich. From this time to 
1858 he erected, besides other works, some thirty 
churches and other ecclesiastical buildings in 
England and Scotland. 

In 1858 his health failed and he had to seek a 
more genial climate. Australia was suggested to 
him, and shortly after his arrival in Melbourne 
he accepted the appointment of Chief Architect to 
the Government, and in the year following 
succeeded the late Major-General (then Captain) 
Pasley, R.E., as Inspector-General of Public 
Works and Buildings. 

While filling this appointment, which he held 
for nearly twenty years, he had the responsible 
charge of the design and execution of all the 
works—except railways and roads—undertaken 
by the Government, embracing an extensive and 
varied range of engineering and architectural 
practice. Among the public works carried out 
under his professional charge and direction in 
Victoria may be mentioned the Alfred Graving 
Dock at Williamstown, the Lighthouses at Gabo 
Island, Queenscliff, and Warnambool, the Lattice 
Girder Bridge over the Yarra to the Botanical 
Gardens, Government House, the Royal Mint, 
the Lunatic Asylums of Kew, Ararat, and Beech- 


worth, the Preston Reservoir of Melbourne Water 


Supply, the Harbour works at Belfast, the com- 
mencement of the works to form an entrance 
from the sea to the Gipps Land Lakes, the im- 
provement of the River Yarra and its Basin, 
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wharves and jetties in Port Phillip and the coast 
harbours, the Melbourne Custom House, and 
many other works throughout the Colony. 

In 1863 Mr. Wardell was Chairman of a Board 
appointed by the Government (of which Board 
the late Mr. Thomas Higinbotham, M.Inst.C.E., 
and Mr. R. W. Larritt, C.E., were members) to 
consider and advise as to the best means for pre- 
venting floods in the River Yarra and the low- 
lying lands of Melbourne. The Report of the 
Board recommended the removal of the old 
Princes Bridge and the construction of another 
with largely increased spans, and the formation 
of a canal direct from the city to the river’s 
mouth, leaving the regimen of the river undis- 
turbed, but providing wharf accommodation on 
the canal banks. 

In 1875 Mr. Wardell was requested by the 
Government of West Australia to advise them on 
the subject of harbour works at Fremantle, and 
after inspection he furnished a report and 
estimate, but, as he was aware that the probable 
cost (over £800,000) was at that time beyon. the 
means of the Colony, he suggested as an alterna- 
tive scheme the construction of a railway from 
Perth to King George’s Sound, a fine natural 
harbour, and the railway has been carried out. 

Mr. Wardell’s official career closed in 1878, 
when he and other heads of departments, amongst 
them Mr. Thomas Higinbotham, M.Inst.C.E., 
and Mr. George Gordon, M.Inst.C.E., the County 
Court Judges, Police Magistrates, and nearly all 
the higher ofticials were deprived of their oftices 
by a coup d’état of the then government of 
Victoria, on a day known throughout the Colonies 
as “ Black Wednesday.” Since that time he had 
resided in Sydney, engaged in the private practice 
of his profession. 

Among his works in Sydney may be mentioned 
the extensive wharves and warehouses known as 
the Grafton Wharf; St. Mary’s Cathedral ; 
St. John’s College at the University; the Union 
Club House; the New South Wales Club House ; 
the A.S.N. Co.’s warehouses and offices; the 
Union Bank, and the Citizens’ Life Assurance 
Co.’s offices. He was in 1890 appointed a Royal 
Commissioner to enquire into and report on the 
execution of certain Defence Works in Sydney, 
Newcastle, and Botany; and in 1892 he, was a 
member with Messrs. C. W. Darley and 
R. Hickson, M.M.Inst.C.E., to select a design for 
a swing bridge across Darling Harbour at Pyr- 
mont; and was Chairman of the Board to advise 
on the disposal of the Parramatta sewage. 

He was also the architect of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in Melbourne, the English, Scottish, and 
Australian Bank, the town mansion of Sir W. 
Clarke, Bart., in that city; the Church of St. 
Ienatius, Richmond, and other works. 

Mr. Wardell was elected an Associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1857, and was 
transferred to the class of Members in 1869. 
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The late Duke of Westminster, K.G. (Hon. Fellow}. 


By the death of the Right Hon. Hugh Lupus 
Grosvenor, Duke of Westminster, K.G., the Insti- 
tute has lost a member of its most distinguished 
class of Hon. Fellows, to which his Grace was 
elected in 1866. 


The late Francis Thomas Dollman Jfefired Fellow . 


Mr. Francis T. Dollman, who died on the 26th 
ult., was elected an Associate in 1864, and a Fellow 
in 1895, and was shortly afterwards transferred 
to the Class of Retired Fellows. From 1863 to 
1866 he was Librarian of the Institute. Mr. 
Edward G. Hayes (4.) has kindly sent the fol- 
lowing notice of his career : 

Francis T. Dollman was born in 1812, and 
spent the first years of his professional career in 
the office of Augustus Pugin, his fellow-pupils 
being Talbot Bury, Benjamin Ferrey, and Joseph 
Nash, together with A. Welby Pugin and others. 
He then entered the oftice of George Basevi, whom 
he assisted for nearly twelve years. 

After Basevi’s death he commenced practice, 
and for nearly fifty years was actively engaged. 
Among his numerous works may be mentioned : 
Kye Church, Northamptonshire; St. Matthew’s 
Church and Schools, Upper Clapton ; St. Saviour’s 
Church and Vicarage, Walthamstow; St. James’, 
Clapton (Reredos); All Saints’, Lower Clapton ; 
All Souls’ Church and Vicarage, Clapton Park, 
together with mission room and schools; St. 
Leonard’s, Bromley-by-Bow ; Holy Trinity, Twick- 
enham (alterations); works at Edinburgh Castle ; 
St. Mary’s, Stanstead (alterations) ; St. Stephen’s 
Church, Haggerston, and additions to St. Augus- 
tine’s; All Saints’, Stoke Newington, together 
with many private houses and other works. 

Mr. Dollman was the author of several archi- 
tectural works, including one on Ancient Pulpits, 
which was followed by Ancient Domestic Architec- 
ture, and by A History of the Priory Church of St. 
Mary Overie, Southwark. The drawings for the 
latter, which were made with the greatest care, are 
now in the national collection at the British 
Museum. He was throughout his career a zealous 
and enthusiastic lover of his art, and had only 
recently completed a careful and elaborate draw- 
ing of the ‘“ Five Sisters’’ at York, showing in 
full detail the beauty of the leadwork and colour 
in these famous windows. 

Mr. Dollman possessed a most retentive 
memory, and during his long career, little short of 
a century, had accumulated a store of reminiscences 
and anecdotes which enlivened and enriched his 
conversation: to an extent which only those who 
knew him intimately could appreciate. 

The following extract from a letter expresses 
well the character and disposition of the man, and 
the regard and esteem in which he was held by 
all who had the privilege of his acquaintance : “ By 





his departure from this life I have lost a very 
valuable friend. It was always a pleasure to see 
and converse with him about literature, men, and 
things; and one always learned something from his 
well-furnished mind. I shall think of him as an 
able architect, a complete gentleman, an excellent 
linguist, a well-read man, a warm-hearted friend, 
a splendid Churchman, and an exemplary Chris- 
tian. R&. I, P.” 


Mr. S. J. NicHouu |j.) writes : 

By the death of Francis Thomas Dollman | 
am poorer, for I have lost a friend. The obituary 
column of the Institute JourNAL is not, how 
ever, a record of friendships, and if I ask the 
favour of being allowed to add a few lines to the 
professional memoir drawn up by Mr. Hayes, it is 
because he was in himself an interesting person- 
ality ; a strain which ran pretty well through th« 
architectural history of the century. 

A pupil of Augustus C. Pugin, he soon proved 
his skill as a draughtsman. On one occasion he 
was directed to make a study of the Church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. In due course he submitted 
his effort, and was at once accused of having copied 
it from a print, and Pugin was only satisfied 
of the originality of the sketch by going with 
Dollman to the selected position and carefully 
comparing the structure with the delineation. 
Such conscientious supervision was well rewaréed, 
and by it we can understand how so many able 
men were educated in the office at 105 Great 
Russell Street (now 106). 

The plates in the k ranple sot Gothic Areh 
tecture, dated September 1833, from Glaston 
bury, evinced the skill and care of our friend, and 
place him well in honourable rivalry with his 
gifted fellow-pupils. 

Mr. Hayes has enumerated his executed build 
ings, but it isin his publications as a draughtsman 
that he is best known to our profession. It is 
curious to note that when he was bringing out his 
Pulpits, he was persuaded that the similarity 
of his name to that of a publisher of Catholic 
prayer-books in Bond Street would damage the 
sale of his book; so he put a disclaimer in the 
preface—with repugnance, as he has told me, fo1 
loyal Anglican as he was, he had not studied and 
loved so well medieval works without developing 
affection for the old Faith. 

His Ancient Domestick Architecture has pre- 
served for us records of a valuable series of struc 
tures, illustrated, as in the instance of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, by complete plans ; but the work he 
most loved to speak of was that on the Church of 
St. Mary Overie, Southwark; the design of the 
nave he saved from oblivion by his careful deli 
neations. 

He was the last of a good old school. We may 
have laughed with him at his enthusiasm, plan- 
ning but the other day a re-visit to Wells; but we 
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who had the pleasure of his friendship will ever 
hold his memory in respect and affection. 
The late Paul Sédille { Hon. Corr. M., Paris). 
The sad news of the death of one of the most 


distinguished Honorary Corresponding Members 
of the Institute has been announced in the 
following letter from Monsieur Charles Lucas 
Hon. Corr. M.): ‘ 

2 f F) . Lod, 


A Monsieur W. J. Locke, Secrétaire de 


UlInstitut royal des Architectes brita ques 
MONSIEUR LE SECRETAIRE ET CHER COLLEGUE, 
C'est avee un grand serrement de cceur que, 


sachant que l'Institut royal des Architectes 
britanniques tient séance lundi prochain 8 jan- 
vier, je crois devoir vous annoncer, en méme 
temps que je l’apprends moi-méme, la mort d'un 
de ses plus distingués membres honoraires et 
ecorrespondants francais, M. Paul Sedille, que 
notre Institut royal avait appelé a lui dés 1886. 

Les discours qui seront prononcés aux obséques 
de cet architecte éminent et les notices qui seront 
publiées dans les annales des Sociétés dont il 
faisait partie, et i chacune desquelles il apportait 
un sentiment d’art affiné, et faisant place égale au 
métier de l’artisan et 4 l’inspiration de l’artiste, 
tous ces éloges, que l’on peut déclarer par avance 
mérités, diront quelle nature d’élite était celle de 
notre cher et honoré collégue; ils s’étendront 
surtout sur les justes honneurs qui avaient 
récompensé ses nombreuses ceuvres, Magasins du 
Printemps, Basilique de Jeanne d’Are, 2 Domrémy, 
transformation du théitre du Palais Royal, Porte 
des Beaux-Arts 4 |’ Exposition Universelle de Paris 
en 1878, Monument Schneider, au Creuzot, Vase 
offert au tzar Nicolas II. par la ville de Paris en 
1897, et Chiteaux, Hotels, Villas, Maisons a loyer; 
mais ce sont particuli¢érement ces derniéres 
cuvres, celles-1i d’une note toute originale, comme 
recherche d’art et comme ingéniosité de décora- 
tion, qu’il faudrait mettre en premiere ligne et qui 
lui assureront en France une place ® part parmi 
les maitres de l’architecture privée de la fin du 
dix-neuviéme siécle. 

La, vraiment, dans ce domaine du home riche et 
‘légant, toujours distingué quoique familial, il fut 
un grand artiste, et qui ne connait lhétel du boule- 
vard Malesherbes oti il riait si heureux au milieu 
des siens, la villa de Boiron ot il passait l’au- 
tomne et le charmant pavillon qu'il avait élevé a 
Chatenay pour un des jeunes ménages |’entourant, 
ne connait qu’: demi la nature de son talent si 
souple et si complet. 

En outre, un des grands mérites de M. Paul 
Sédille, et non le moindre pour un Francais, était 
de s’étre intéressé 4 l’Architecture des nations 
étrangéres, d’avoir senti qu'il y avait autre chose 
que l’Architecture grecque, romaine, italienne ou 
francaise que l’on enseigne ’ l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
de Paris, et que |’Angleterre et 1’Allemagne, les 
anciens Pays-Bas et l’Espagne, peuvent fournir, 
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pour les édifices publics comme pour les habita- 
tions privées, d’heureuses sources d’inspirations 
variées. 

Mais je voulais seulement aujourd'hui vous 
apprendre la mort d’un confrére, d’un collégue et 
d’un ami, que certainement nos honorés confréres 
anglais regretteront avec moi. 

Croyez-moi, Monsieur le Secrétaire 
Collégue, votre tout dévoué, 


et cher 


CHARLES Lucas. 
In a feeling reference to the deceased at last 
Monday’s meeting, Mr. Graham said that M. Paul 
Sédille was known to his English confréres not 
only as a distinguished architect, but also as one 
who had attained eminence in decorative art. 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 


The Architect in Relation to Fire Prevention [p. 5 


From PRoFrEssor KERR | f’.|— 

The question how to protect our houses from 
being accidentally burnt, as a matter of property, 
is in practice of less importance, because the fire- 
insurance oftices deal satisfactorily with that, and 
in fact trade upon it ; but when from time to time 
we hear of lives being sacrificed in what we regard 
as the most heartrending manner possible, the 
case looks very like a cruel scandal. Experts talk 
about it with due expertness; inventors produce 
their inventions freely enough, and duly advertise 
that they are duly protected by being patented ; 
excellent pumping engines career along the street 
at demonstrative speed to extinguish the flames; 
gigantic fire-escapes follow them to furnish retreat 
from the windows of blazing top rooms; gallant 
men even meet death cheerfully in the work of 
rescue ; but is the scandal removed? Do scien- 
tific builders not blush? What is the matter 
with them that this continues ? 

Perhaps we begin our thinking at the wrong 
end of the argument; it looks very much like it. 
Huge hoteis, American skyscrapers, great factories 
and warehouses, monumental buildings, theatres, 
and so forth—these are the subjects we talk about, 
edifices of adequate magnitude, not unworthy of 
our attention as men of large ideas. All very 
well ; but suppose, as an experiment, we leave the 
transcendental and grandiose to the last, and take 
up the commonplace at the first. Let us, in 
other words, as common people, look steadily at a 
common unimportant dwelling-house of our own, 
and consider what can be done with that, to make, 
if we can, our nervous women and helpless children 
safe from the horrors of combustion, leaving for 
the moment greater folk and greater affairs to look 
after themselves; and this not without a hope 
that the problem may turn out to be a smaller one 
on this smaller scale, and the result possibly all 
the more serviceable in the end as a stepping-stone 
towards success on the higher ground afterwards. 
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Take the ordinary fifty-pound house of a London 
street as a typical case, “ brick built and slated ”’ 
in the approved manner, and duly subjected to the 
direction of the Building Act. Apart from the 
external brickwork and slating and the like, what 
is it internally—really and truly what is it? May 
I say a mere tinder-box ? Wood, wood, wood 
everywhere, and always wood thoroughly dry and 
of the most inflammable kind, waiting to take 
fire. Hollows, hollows, hollows, hidden inacces- 
sible fire-channels everywhere, enclosed, actually 
constructed of this wood, so that the superheated 
air, once started on its course, and seeking every- 
where through the maze to escape, searching every 
cranny for the lines of least resistance and never 
desiring destruction for destruction’s sake, shall 
force its way into every hole and corner inevitably 
and rapidly. 

These two leading characteristics of our ordi- 
nary building practice will be sufficient for present 
consideration ; and | ask again, What is the matter 
with our brains? Does our boasted science not 
blush? Why, in the name of the commonest of 
common sense, cannot we make all this wood in- 
combustible ? Are there no chemists? Why do 
our architects persist in leaving—actually culpably 
constructing—all those childish, hidden, wood- 
enclosed fireways? Why may I not seriously 
propose, in spite of ridicule, that some public 
authority should experimentally build a little row 
of typical houses in this small way fireproof, and 
challenge the wicked to ignite them? All wood- 
work to be chemically made safe. No hollow 
spaces within partitions, floors, roofs, casings, 
boxings, wall-linings, skirtings, staircases, or what- 
ever else—absolutely none to be on any account 
tolerated. No architect need fail to fill in the 
detail of this scheme; apparent difficulties, intelli- 
gently dealt with, surely will all disappear. 


From Tuomas BuaAsHIuu [2’.|— 

It has been pointed out to me that the disastrous 
fire which I mentioned in my Paper as having 
taken place at Lima [p. 64] some seventy years 
ago actually occurred at Santiago in Chili on 
December 8, 1863. Iam also informed that the 
houses upon the area of the Cripplegate fire had 
nearly all been rebuilt within recent years, which 
proves even more strongly than I had thought the 
need for reform in our methods of construction and 
arrangement. 


REVIEWS. 
FARM BUILDINGS. 

Farm Buildings: their Construction and Arrangement. 
By A. Dudley Clarke, F.S.I. 3rd ed. revised and en- 
larged. 80. Lond. 1899. B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
Holborn.) 

This excellent little volume, written by one who 
evidently has a thorough knowledge of the subject, 


will be found of very great use to land and estate 
agents, and also to architects who may be called 
upon to design farm buildings. The book is 
written, as the author states in his preface, from 
an agriculturist’s point of view, as distinct from 
an architect’s or builder’s, and deals not only with 
the general principles of designing farm buildings, 
but also enters into the construction and fitting of 
each separate group. In glancing through the 
volume an architect is inclined to disagree with 
the author’s strong liking for corrugated iron, but, 
as he points out, in the present state of agricul- 
tural depression the strictest economy, consistent 
with reasonably substantial construction, has to be 
exercised in any new building work on a farm ; 
and, again, that too costly buildings are a mistake 
in view of the frequent changes in farming 
methods and the possibility of cutting up a Jarge 
farm into smaller holdings. The author rightly 
insists on the fact that in designing farm buildings 
not only must the designer obtain an intelligent 
view of the present circumstances, but also fore- 
cast the possibility of future alterations or exten- 
sions to suit new tenants. 

Chapter II. deals with the arrangement of 
homesteads, and is illustrated by plans; viz. (1) 
a model homestead for a farm of 400 acres, 100 
acres of which is pasture ; (2) a smaller homestead 
for a similar sized farm; (8 and 4) modifications 
of the above for a dairy farm; and (5) a home- 
stead for an arable farm of 200 to 250 acres. The 
whole of the plans are well designed and fully 
described in detail. The plan No. 1 obtained for 
its author the silver medal awarded in competition 
by the Royal Agricultural Society for a model 
homestead. 

A chapter is devoted to remodelling old home- 
steads, and another to the food department, in 
which much useful information is given regarding 
the preparation and mixing of foods for cattle, 
which necessarily affects the planning of this 
portion of the homestead. Cow-houses are fully 
treated, with many illustrations on their construc- 
tion and fitting. Stables, piggeries, cart-sheds, 
and miscellaneous buildings are also described 
and illustrated, with outline specifications and 
quantities. 

Chapters XIII. to XV. deal with farm-houses, 
small homesteads, and labourers’ cottages. ‘I'he 
author gives some useful hints on the maximum 
amount that should be expended on_ these 
buildings, chiefly based on the annual rental of the 
farm, and illustrates a few samples with approxi- 
mate estimates of cost. Itis, however, doubtful if 
at the present time, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, such a house as shown in 
figs. 35 to 39 could be executed substantially for 
13d. per foot cube. 

As regards alterations to old farm-houses, an 
architect will become a little sceptical when he 
reads that ‘a mean and uninviting exterior” can 
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moving ‘‘the meagre old lead windows ’ 
substituting “ well-proportioned 1 

bold heads to the chimney-stacks, and 
the front door.”’ A very useful chapte 
dairies, another on poultry-houses, and the 
repairs. An appendix is 
Government Board regulations for dairies, 
sheds and milk-shops, and there is a good index. 
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QUANTITY SURVEYING 
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* Series. By W. E. D : 1894 

3s. 6d. D. Fourdrinier, * I 4, ¢ 

St f, Strand, .C. 

The author had a difticult task wl W iting a 
small book on this large and cot pl cated subject 
In the wish to cut down his material as much as 


he has perhaps gone too fai What we 
but We Wall 


possible 
have is excellent, re, 
doubt in fresh editions there will be uny addi 
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corrected before publication in book form. The 
word “lintels” is, | 
‘plates ’’ on page 45, 
of the page. 

A few important items have been omitted, s 
as sleeper-walls, walls built battering, bri 
partitions, terra-cotta, stone heart! fences, ant 
skylights. Perhaps in some cases this has been 
intentional, as Mr. Davis seems inclined to point 
out the theory of quantity Ssury to avoid 
much detail. 
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Prime cost is referred to frequently, but no 
definition is given: this should be re lied ; and 
in the examples of billing there are no imbles, 


or list of preliminaries and sundries; the addition 
of these and a full bill would be improvements. 
Under “ :xcavator,”” page 13, the author might 
dwell more upon the method of taking the trenche 


the same length for external walls as the walls 
above; an illustration with a plan of a simple 
rectangular building might be given, or a refer 


ence made to figure 9, towards the 


book. 
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of ** taking off,” and wisely devotes a large portion 
of his book to this branch of the subject. The 
portions he has selected of a building are useful ; 
the addition might be made of the lead work to 
an ordinary chimney-stack, and also the example 
Of a Staircase. 

The author has a poor opinion of an architect 
when he advises the surveyor to examine the 
drawings, to see * that the chimney-breasts are 
large enough to include the number of flues ne 
(page 20), and also when he states, “ It 
will be frequently found that the widths (of gutters) 
shown on plan are insufficient, after allowing fon 
the increasing width at the higher end, owing to 
the rise in slope of the gutter and the drips ”’ (page 
75). No doubt his opinion is founded on experi 
ence, but it is sad reading 

With a little expansion this would be one of the 
best elementary books on * Quantity Surveying.”’ 
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MINUTES. 
Vitth General Meetir the Ses 


1809-1900, held Mond sth January 1900, at 8 p-m., 


President, Mr. Wm. Emerson, in 


38) of ion 


the 
the Chair, with 13 Fellows 





itll 10 members of the Council), 15 Associates (in 
ling 1 member ot the Council), and 1 Hon. Associate, 
Minutes of the Meeting heid Isth December 1899 p. sv 
ken as read and signed as correct. 
The decease was announced of Francis Thomas Doll 
] ] Richard Reynolds Rowe and William 
Wilki Warde ae und Paul Sédille, Hon. C 
(Paris 
The H Secret ttention to a number of 
tupon the t ble hict if Library had recently 
S by donation thers by purchase, and, 
| spec d more noteworthy among them, moved 
vote thanks to the d s, Which was carried by ac 
( mati 


first time 
e their election were formally admitted and signed the 
Fhe Rev. John William Robbins 

Robert John Angel, Associate 


members attending for the 





M.A H ‘ SS ate. and 
( . l ISO1. 
candidates tov membership were elected 


by show of hands under By-law %: 


As Feu 


LS00, 


ws (4). 

HERBERT BAKER hipitel Prizema 
(Cape Town) 

FRANK GATLEY BIGGS (Blackburn). 

JOHN MURRAY [4A. 1892]. 

HARRY VERNON WOLSTENHOLME (Blackburn). 


The Meeting having discussed various questions con 
ected with the position of Associates, especially in respect 
made to the Council by a deputation 

Associates, the President stated that 
which had been received would be Ccol- 
sidered by the Council. who would at an early date submit 
proposals resulting therefrom to the General Body. 

The procee dings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
t 9.45 p.m 
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